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SOME INTERESTING SYRIAN AND 
PALESTINIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 



One of the charms of Eastern travel consists in the constant 
appeal which is made to the historical conscience and archaeological 
instinct of the pilgrim. However carefully the countries visited 
may have been surveyed, their principal sites identified and their 
monuments copied and commented on, there is always something 
new to be seen amongst the remains of so long a sequence of 
centuries, and where so many and various populations have passed 
and repassed over the historical field of view. There are new 
inscriptions to be read, and old ones to be re-read with newer 
light and with greater accuracy : nor is the pleasure of the pursuit 
diminished by the fact that here, as elsewhere, one has to be a 
" trusty money-changer " who knows how to tell good coins from 
bad, the fabricated antiques of the modem trader and stone- 
mason from the genuine legacies of ancient days. 

During my Syrian rambles in the year 1888 — 1889 I made a 
point of copying such monuments as I could get access to, both 
those which were already in the hands of collectors, and those 
which were still lying amongst ancient ruins or built into modem 
walls. Many of these are well known and have been fully described 
in books of travel, in the Corpus Inscriptionum or in the supple- 
mentary Ephemeris Epigraphica which is so necessary an adjunct 
H. s. X. 1 



2 SOME INTERESTING SYRIAN 

to all these great collections ; but there are one or two beautiful 
inscriptions of which I have been able to make copies or pictures 
which I cannot find in the works of reference; and even if it 
should turn out that they have already been quoted, it will do no 
harm to say a few words about them, and to indicate afresh their 
historical value. 



I. On a Sarcophagus at Bokfeya in the Lebanon. 

In the modem house of the Emir of the village of Bokfeya in the 
Lebanon, there may be seen built into the front of the dwelling 
a portion of a beautiful carved sarcophagus. I visited the place 
on October 24th, 1888. Upon enquiry I was told that the stone 
had been brought from Byblos, apparently for the purpose of 
decoration of the modem building : nor is there anjrthing incon- 
ceivable in the story, for the house has not been built many years, 
and there was no special motive to be conceived for attributing 
the monument to a false origin. But whether it came from 
Byblos or not, it is now at Bokfeya, and is a lovely piece of 
ancient carving, of a very early period. Our plates will shew 
that we have not exaggerated either its age or its beauty*. 
Further, the carving is well preserved, except for the conventional 
malady in Eastern monuments, where the Moslem hand has 
defaced the representation of the human form'. In our sarco- 
phagus there is a Greek inscription in the middle of the length, 
flanked by two medallion portraits, viz. one of the person buried 
(a lady) and the other of her husband. Both of these have been 
hacked and chipped, so that the faces are hardly recognizable: 
the inscription is however intact ; and it is of the highest interest. 
It runs as follows : 



^ From the Addenda to Boeckh, C<yfTp, Inscr. Gr,, 4528 e, I see that this 
inscription was originally extant **ad Libannm prope Botryn,'' which agrees yery 
dosely with the account given me of its origin ; and that it was published by 
Matranga **ap. Diamillam, Mem, Numism. Fasc. ii., 1847, p. 55, n. 2/' a work 
to which I have no access. 

' For the sake of archiBologioal comparison we may refer to a somewhat 
similar sarcophagus in the Musectm of Boman Antiquities at Aries. 
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KACCIA AyCIAC 
(|)lA02€N0Y OYFA 
THp H KAI KAayAIA 
ZHCACA eXH MG 
CCO(|)pCON K<M (|)lAANApOC 

That is, it is the sarcophagus of a lady named Cassia Lysias, the 
daughter of Philoxenus ; she is also called Claudia ; she died at 
the age of forty-nine years; and her character is given in the 
words: "a discreet woman and one that loved her husband," 

It seems reasonable then to assume that the two heads figured 
on the tomb are those of Cassia and her husband. He himself 
is not mentioned, unless it should turn out that his name is 
involved in hers. In the next place we are to notice the addi- 
tional name that is given to her; for we are told, she is also 
called Claudia. This manner of expression ij /cat KXavSia is 
common in inscriptions. Readers of patristic Greek will remember 
the similar instance in the opening words of the epistle of Ignatius 
to the Ephesians, and Dr Lightfoot's learned note thereon. This 
epistle begins with the words 

upon which Lightfoot remarks : " It has the character of a second 
name or surname, as the mode of introduction, 6 koX Qeo^opo^, 
shows, comp. Acts xiii. 9 XavXoi;, 6 /cal IlafiXo?. This form of 
expression is extremely common in inscriptions ; e.g. Boeckh G. I. 
2836 ^ApiaTOKXr}(; 6 /cat Zijvayv, 2949 M. Avp. TLeTpoivio^ Ki\aoq 
6 /cal MeytTTTTo?, 3282 KcurrpLKio^ * AprefilSfopo^ 6 /cal [^Afi]fiiav6^, 
3309 'Epfi€la<; 6 xal Airopif;, 3387 ^Xaovta Tpv<f>aiua rf /cal 
'PoSoirrf, 3550 Mevea-Tparov rov Kal Tpvifxova, 3675 Tdio^ 6 /cat 
n/<rro9, 3737 Maft/xa v /cal 'HSovv, 4207 'EXivv v fcal ''A<l><l>iov 
and so frequently/' It would be superfluous to add anything to 
this list of cases ; the usage is clearly common in inscriptions ; 
nor is it necessary to assume that the name is a late name added 
to the former. It may or may not be : but that is a point to be 
decided independently. In the present case, then, the name 
implies that a lady whose father bore a Greek name belonged to 
the Claudian family; she is therefore called Claudia; but her 
other name is Cassia. The first question that suggests itself is 
with reference to the conjunction of names, Claudia and Lysias; 

1—2 
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was the lady related in any way to the Claudius Lysias mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles as commandant of the garrison in 
the castle of Antonia at the time when the mob at Jerusalem 
attempted to kill Paul? 

To the proposed question we may reply that there is nothing 
resulting from the study of the sarcophagus to prevent us from 
attributing it to a relative of the Claudius Lysias of the Acts : 
for it is, as the artistic structure shews, of extreme antiquity. 
But the Claudius Lysias in the Acts was the first, although, as 
we shall shew, not the only one of that name. He had purchased 
the Roman freedom and, as he confesses to Paul, paid no slight 
sum for it. None of his family, then, had borne the name of 
Claudius before him. The genuineness of the allusion to the 
purchase of the Roman citizenship is borne out by the historical 
allusions to the sale of the privilege, especially by freedmen and 
others belonging to the gens Claudia who played the part of 
broker to more distinguished people. 

We infer then that there is a probability, and not necessarily 
a slight one, that the Greek or Syrian who had bought himself 
the rights of the gens Claudia and occupied an important military 
position in the Roman army at Jerusalem, was an ancestor of the 
very person who is commemorated on our sarcophagus. 

That he was not a Jew may be seen from the fact that he was 
willing to converse with St Paul, provided it was in Greek ; and 
that, when the mob tried to drown the voice of the Apostle 
addressing them in Aramaic, Lysias proposed to apply torture 
that he might find out why they so cried out upon him. 

We can, however, get a little nearer to the determination of 
the persons named on the tomb. For if we turn to the Corpus 
Inscriptionum, we can find a votive inscription containing all three 
names, Claudius, Philoxenus and Lysias in the compass of a single 
family. The inscription is No. 435 in Boeckh's collection and 
contains as follows : 

'l€p6<l>avTiv TTJi; v€a>Tepa<; K\. ^tXo^ivav, Tc. KXavSiov Ila- 
Tpcovo<; Me\tT6ft)9 Ouyaripaj dpyvpooa-aa-av rov ^cofibv rrjf; vecarepa^ 
Oeov' iirifieXTfOivTOf; t^9 dva0e(r€Q)<; rov vlov avTrj<; T4. K\. 
Kvaiaiov Tt. KX. IlaTpcDi/o? vlov M€Xat6g>9 eVl iepeia^ KX. 

This inscription was found at Eleusis, and shews us a family 
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attached to the ritual of Demeter (= pearipa ^eo?). The part of 
Demeter, in the Eleusinian worship of that goddess, was taken by 
some Roman lady of high position ; and Boeckh follows Villoison 
in identifying the goddess of this inscription with Sabina, the wife 
of Hadrian*. 

Accordingly we have, for the early part of the second century, 
the following portion of the family tree, containing the same 
names as on the Syrian inscription. 

Tib. Clavd, Patronus Melitensis 
Claud. Philoosena married Tib. Claud. Patronus 
Tib. Claud. Lysiades Melitensis. 

Note, in passing, the conjunction of the names Tiberius and 
Claudius, which is agreeable with the origin of the family from 
Claudius Lysias, whose real name must surely have been Tib. 
Claudius Lysias. 

A generation or two later than the persons mentioned above, 
we find traces in an Eleusinian inscription (No. 397) of another 
stem of the family whom Boeckh connects as follows : 

Tib. Claud. Lysiades Daduchus 

Tib. Claud. Lysiades Daduchus 

Tib. Claud. Sospis Daduchus 

Claud. Demostratus 

who married 

Philiste the daughter of Praxagoras 

Claud. Philippus Daduchus. 

The sister of Tib. Claud. Sospis was Aelia Cephisodore, who 
maiTied a certain sophist Julius Theodotus, whom M. Aurelius 
appointed to a professorship at Athens. This would seem to shew 
that we are here dealing with a later generation than those named 
above. 

1 i« Jq Triopio Herodis Attici Ceres nova fait Faustina ut videtur ionior ; sed 
hio veioripa sc. ArifuffTrip 8. veuripa debs videtur Sabina Hadriani uxor esse, quae ^ed 
Arjfi'/iTrip dicitor in titulo Megarico n. 1073. Idem censet Villoison. De Julia 
Domna quae in Lampsaceno titulo via i^iniirnip, ne cogites." 
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Now we have shewn good reason, from the coincidence in the 
names, for believing that the lady mentioned on the Syrian tomb 
is related to the family whom we find occupied as hierophants 
of Demeter in Attica at the beginning of the second century. 
Whether she is earlier or later than this, we have no means of 
determining. 

Last of all, the tomb-inscription speaks of her virtues in laconic 
fulness: she has the title which, of all others, was most coveted 
by Greek married ladies. In the delightful picture which Xeno- 
phon, in his Economicus, draws of the first conversational ameni- 
ties of a newly-married Greek pair, the lady confides to her 
husband that her mother had taught her that her business was to 
be adffypwv^. It is interesting to find that this untranslatable 
combination of domestic virtues was characteristic of the lady 
whose sarcophagus we have been studying ; and, when we find that 
in addition she was devoted to her husband, we can only say that, 
since we have no definite clue to his name, we cannot do him 
wrong in calling him the Fortunate Anonymous. 



II. On a Votive Inscription of the Tenth Legion at 
Jerusalem; with some notes on the Tenth Legion. 

The next inscription to which I wish to draw attention, on 
account of its historical importance, is one which has certainly 
been described elsewhere, though I do not know where to put my 
hand upon it ; and, in fact, much of the recent literature upon the 
subject is inaccessible to me. It will do no harm then to make a 
reference again to an inscription found within the past few years 
during excavations for building purposes at Jerusalem. Probably 
few travellers see it, although it is a conspicuous object enough : 
as one enters the City by the Jafia gate, a few yards from the 
entrance stands what is known as the new Greek building, a kind 
of arcade with shops and a hotel. Right in the middle of this 
building stands a short pillar, which has been promoted to the 
dignity of a lamp-stand (to borrow a word from the Revised 
Version); and the reason for the conservation of the pillar, and 

^ Xen. CEc» vii. 14, iftJiiv S* (<fniff€v ^ fii^vp ^pyov ^tvai, a<a<ppov€tif. 
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for its promotion to the central position which it occupies in the 
new block of buildings, is that there is an inscription upon it. This 
inscription runs as follows : 

M • IVNIO 
MAXIMO 

LEG AVGG 

ANTONINIANA 
LEG • X • FR 

C DOM SERG 

IVL HONORATVS 

STREIV 

Such is my copy, and now for the description of it. 

The inscription is in one hand except for the word Antoniniana 
which has been rudely scratched on the side of the first writing, 
something as we represent it in print, only more obliquely. 

In the first place, then, we notice that this inscription is a 
votive inscription to a legate of the Tenth Legion, known also by 
the name of Fretensis (leg . x . fr), and which in later days than 
those to which the inscription refers exchanged its name, as did 
so many other Roman legions, for another which should express 
more exactly their devotion to the Emperor Caracalla and the 
close relation in which they stood to him. We remember at 
once the important part which the tenth legion played in the 
siege of Jerusalem. They were brought from beyond the Eu- 
phrates* at the time of the commencement of the Jewish war', and 
we find that when Vespasian was sent into Syria to take the 
conduct of military affairs, he sent Titus his son to Alexandria' to 
fetch from thence the fifth and the tenth legions ; and that Titus, 
using great expedition, brought these two legions to Ptolemais*, 
where he met Vespasian and the fifteenth legion. So that the 
tenth legion must have been in winter quarters in Egypt in the 
winter of 66-67 A.D. The fifth and tenth legions, says Josephus 
in passing, were the most famous Roman regiments. Perhaps his 
judgment on this point was a little warped by the fact that in the 
early part of the war, while Vespasian was reducing Galilee'^ to 
order, and especially besieging the stronghold of Jotapata, Josephus 

^ Aocording to Tacitus {Ann, ii. 57) the headquarters of the tenth legion in 
Augustus* time was at Cyrrhus on the Euphrates. 

3 BeU. jud., vii. 1. 3. • a j^;^ ni. 1. 1, 

* lb,, iu. 4. 2. » 16., iii. 7—21, 22. 
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achieved some successes against these very legions. The com- 
mander of the tenth legion at this time was a certain Trajan ^ and 
to him Vespasian committed the siege operations against the 
fortress of Japho. When the Galilean campaign was now nearly 
at an end, Vespasian, apparently in the belief that the country was 
subdued, removed to Cesarea with two legions (the sixth and the 
fifteenth) and placed the other two, viz. the fifth and tenth, across 
the Jordan at Scythopolis', under the command of Titus. The 
tenth legion, then, was at Scythopolis at midsummer of the year 
67 A.D. 

From this point the movement of the legions becomes a little 
more difficult to follow. Vespasian, and a part of his army remove 
to Northern Galilee, to visit Agrippa at Cesarea Philippi^ as well 
as to keep an open eye on the plans of the Galilean patriots. But 
that a part of the army is still at Cesarea is seen by the fact that 
a new revolt breaks out in Galilee, especially at Taiicheae, and 
Titus is despatched to Cesarea to bring up reinforcementa Three 
legions are brought into camp on the shore of the lake of Galilee ; 
the tenth legion was one of them, for we find its commander 
Trajan employed by Vespasian in negotiating the surrender of the 
city of Tiberias. Shortly after this occurs the great naval battle 
on the sea of Galilee, followed by the siege of Gamala and of the 
remaining Galilean fortresses. 

We are inclined to believe that the summer campaign in 
Galilee cost the Romans much more labour than appears on the 
surface. Titus was, sent into Northern Sjnria to the legate 
Mucianus, no doubt on business of important military exigency ; 
and we find the Roman army much dejected at having failed to 
reduce the citadel of Gamala. When Titus returns he is indignant 
at the losses the Roman army has met with*. However, Gamala 
being reduced, and the season being regarded as now too advanced 
for the campaign against Jerusalem (and this is another indication 
of the weakened state of the Roman army), preparations are 
made for going into winter- quarters, and the tenth legion is sent 
to Scythopolis, while the other two return with Vespasian to 
Cesarea. 

In the beginning of the spring of A.D. 68, we find Vespasian 
moving his forces about in Samaria and Judea, and after sundry 

1 BeU, Jud., iu. 7. 31. « j^^^ -^^ 9. 1, 

3 16., iii. 9. 7. * lb,, iv. 1. 10. 
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raids over the country between Cesarea and Jerusalem we find the 
camp or head-quarters of the fifth legion at Emmaus: shortly 
after which we find Vespasian's forces in camp joined by the 
tenth legion* and their commander Trajan, who had come across the 
Jordan: the meeting-place was probably somewhere to the East 
of Nablous. But Josephus tells us that the day when Trajan's 
forces came into camp was the third day of the month Daesius, 
which means the Hebrew Sivan. It would seem that the Romans 
had been making haste slowly, not to have got further than this 
by the end of May. Nor did they do more at the first attempt 
upon Judea than throw garrisons into one or two strong positions, 
after which Vespasian returned to Cesarea, no doubt taking the 
greater part of his army with him. Here the military proceedings 
were stayed by news which arrived from Rome, of the death of 
Nero and subsequent unsettlement of the empire. After some 
watching of the course of events, it seemed as if Galba's star were 
in the ascendant, and Titus is despatched to Rome; it was now 
winter, and Titus returns soon after, without having accomplished 
his purpose, and bringing the news of the death of Galba. On 
the return of spring, A.D. 69, Vespasian seems to have resumed the 
work of reducing the Judean fortresses'; he leaves Cesarea on the 
fifth day of Daesius, and succeeds in reducing all the cities and 
strongholds except Jerusalem and the castles Masada, Machaerus, 
and the Herodium. 

Returning again to Cesarea, he is declared Emperor by the 
soldiery, and the rest of the year is taken up with preliminary 
negotiations for securing the empire, and a part of the army is 
despatched to Rome under the generalship of Mucianus. A 
portion of the tenth legion took part in these movements, we may 
be sure; and it will be seen that the Roman military life had 
plenty of variety in it. The next thing we know is that Vespasian 
goes to Rome, by way of Beyrout and Alexandria, and that in the 
spring of the year A.D. 70 Titus returns from Alexandria with a 
part of the soldiery, and re-assembles his forces at Cesarea, in 
preparation for the final struggle with the Jews. Titus had with 
him the three legions which had formerly been under Vespasian's 
command^ viz. the fifth, the tenth, and the fifteenth; to which 
was now added the twelfth legion, which had been in disgrace on 

1 BeU. Jud., iv. 8. 1. » J&., iv. 9. 9. 

» 16., V. 1. 6. 
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account of their flight under the leadership of Cestius Qallus at 
the very commencement of the war. The legions, however, had 
been depleted by the Italian expedition, and the thinned ranks 
were recruited by two thousand men whom Titus had brought 
with him from the Egyptian army. 

The march upon Jerusalem was made from two directions; 
and I am inclined to believe, from the details in Josephus, that 
the legions in question were not all in winter quarters at Cesarea, 
as might at first sight be supposed ; but that the depleted fifbh 
was in camp at Emmaus, and the tenth at Scythopolis. The 
reason for this is that the troops are ordered to rendezvous at 
Scopus, the fifth legion going by way of Emmaus, and the tenth 
going by way of Jericho. Now, Emmaus was certainly the ancient 
camp of the fifth legion, and a force moving from Scjrthopolis 
would very naturally come up by way of Jericho. However that 
may be, it is clear that Titus planned the first camp for the 
twelfth and fiffceenth legions on the ascent of Scopus* overlooking 
Jerusalem; so that these forces would come in by the great 
North-road : while the fifth legion was ordered to march by night, 
and a camp was pitched for them, three furlongs in the rear of the 
other two legions. The reason for this movement was that the 
forces at Emmaus might under cover of the night (and it is 
presumed that they were acquainted with the country), remove to 
the north of the city without giving any intimation of their plans 
to the besieged. The tenth legion, whose movements we are 
recording, were encamped on the Mount of Olives. If we may 
judge from a remark in Josephus', Trajan was no more their 
general, but in his place a certain Larcius Lepidus. 

The story of the siege need not be repeated here, except in so 
far as it is possible to apply an archeological test to the singularly 
vivid pages in which the record of the doom of the city and the 
fall of the Holy House are recorded. I have no doubt that 
excavations at Scythopolis would disclose many traces of the 
sojourn of the tenth legion in that city ; but I do not know that 
any such examinations have ever been made. With the Mount of 
Olives it is, however, quite different : here not infrequently are 
found the tiles of the old Roman camp, with the stamp of the 
legion LEG . X . FR and the figure of an animal (possibly a hog). 
A portion of one of these tiles is in my own possession ; and there 
1 BeU. Jud., V. 3. 2. a lb., vi. 4. 3. 
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are a number of large ones in the new Greek convent which is 
just built on that part of the Mount of Olives which the ecclesi- 
astical guides call by the name of the Viri Qalilaei (or place where 
the men of Galilee stood gazing up into heaven). This Greek 
convent encloses in its boundary, without a doubt, a large part of 
the camp of the tenth legion. They occupied no other position 
until the fiiU of the city: the other legions were, by military 
advance, brought nearer and nearer to the north-west angle of the 
city. But no advance was possible on the eastern side, and no 
better position could have been found for a camp. It is true that 
in the first laying out of the camp, an unexpected sally on the 
part of the Jews almost led to the defeat of the famous legion, and 
to the capture of the Emperor himself, but after the camp was 
fully fortified no danger was to be apprehended, even from a 
desperate people, for the position is certainly a very strong 
one. 

Now, passing over the well-known details of the siege, we find 
that when the city was taken, Titus left the tenth legion as a 
garrison amongst the ruins*, instead of sending them again to their 
former station in the Euphrates valley (tS Bexdrtp Be Tory/iarc 
T^i/ T(5i/ 'lepoaoXvfAcov dwearpeylre ^vKaKrjv, ovxer avToi<; viro rov 
^v<j>pdr7)v a7ro<rT€t\a9, €v0a irporepov fjaav). The position of this 
new camp may be determined from the statements of Josephus, 
who says that Titus left a- part of the west wall standing, that it 
might sei've as a protection to the garrison ; he also left the three 
great towers of Herod's fortification standing, which were known 
by the names of Hippicus, Phasael and Mariamne, probably for 
the use of the garrison, although Josephus suggests that it was 
with a view of impressing future ages with the strength of the 
city which he had conquered (irvpyov^ fiev iaoi rwv aXKtov virep- 
avearriKeaav KaTa\nr6i/T0^, ^aadrjXoVy ^ImrcKov, Mapidfivrjv, 
Tclxo^ Be oaov fjv ef ktnrepa^ rrjv iroKtv 'n'€pU')(avy. 

It is just at this point that the recovered inscription comes in 
to verify Josephus' statement about the camp of the tenth legion 
inside the city : for the place where this inscription was found is 
just inside the west wall and under the very shadow of what is 
called the Tower of David, which in all probability is the ancient 
Hippicus. 

The inscription, then, was written in honour of the Augustan 
1 Bell. Jud., vii. 1. 3. « lb., vu. 1. 1. 
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legate, Marcus Junius Maximus, presumably by the tenth legion, 
and in particular by his strator or equerry, Caius Domitius Sergius 
Julius Honoratus. 

The military inscriptions will furnish plenty of parallel memo- 
rials ; we will first give one from Mauretania ((7. /. L. viii. 9370) : 

C • OCTAVIO • PUDEN 

TI • CAESIO • HONORA 

TO • PROG • AVGGG 

A • CENSIBVS 

DEC • afolE • THRAC • 

EX • fiirATORE • 

EIVS 
PRAESIDI . IN 
NOCENTISSIMO 

A similar one, and of some importance for the history of the tenth 
legion is C. I. L, 7050, at Constantino in Numidia. This is an 
inscription in honour of a former legate of the tenth legion 
inscribed by a primipilaris of the third legion (Cjrrenaica) who 
records that he had been equerry to the legate in Arabia. The 
tenth legion would seem to have done military service in Arabia 
under the leadership of Pius Julius Geminius Marcianus. The 
inscription is as follows: 

p • iVLIO • P • FIL • QVIR • 
^reMINIO • MARCIANO 
COS • SODALI • TITIO • PROCOS • PROVIN 
ciaE • MACEDONIAE • LEG • AVGG • SV 
per • VEXILLATIONES • IN • CAPPA 
doCIA • LEG • AVG • LEG • X • GEMINAE 
leg • PRO • PR • PROVING • AFRIGAE 
|)raETORI • TRIE • PLEB • QVAESTORI 
^n'BVNO • LATIGLAVIO • LEG • X • 
/rETENSIS • ET • LEG • IIII • SCY 
thlCAE • III • VIRO • KAPITALI 
OpTIUO • CONSTANTISSIMO 
-. VRMIVS • FELIX • PRIMI 
pihABlS • LEG • III • CYRENAIGAE 
5^RAT0R • IN • ARABIA • MAIORIS 
teMPORIS • LEGATIONIS • EIVS 

Aon • CAVSA • d • d • 
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Note that in this inscription the term leg . AVGG . would seem to 
imply legatus duorum Augustorvmi: for there are two Greek 
inscriptions at Constantino {C, I, L, 7051, 7052) which were 
inscribed in honour of the same Marcianus by a grateful embassy 
sent from Adraa in Arabia Petraea, in memory of his benefactions 
to the people of that city : and in both of these inscriptions he is 
called 

It is possible then that a similar explanation may have to be 
made of the AVGG. in our Jerusalem inscription, and if so, the 
inscription would belong to the time of the Antonines. It would 
however be earlier than Caracalla, in whose reign the title 
Antoniniana began to be aflfected by the legions*. 

This title Antoniniana must be due to a later hand, of the first 
years of the third century, which added the word on the side of 
the inscription. This fondness for the name of Antonine in 
preference to the regular title of the legion is, as we have said, 
not confined to the legion Fretensis. We suspect that sometimes 
the soldiers went so &r as to erase the early titles of their 
regiment, and add or leave only the term Antonine. A curious 
case of this will be seen amongst the famous Dog-River inscrip- 
tions, just north of Beyrout, where successive kings and emperors 
have left their recoixis since the days of Rameses the Great and 
Esarhaddon. The inscription to which we refer is as follows, and 
the reader will see that in the last line but one all except the 
first word has been erased. 

IMP • CAES • M • AVKELIVS 
ANTONINVS • PIVS • FELIX • AVGVSTVS 
PART • MAX • BRIT • MAX • GERM • MAXIMVS 

PONTIFEX • MAXIMVS 
MONTIBVS • INMINENTIBVS 
LYCO • FLVMINI • CAESIS • VIAM • DELATAVIT 

PER • 

ANTONINIANAM • SVAM • 

^ Marquardt, Rdm, Staatsverwaltungt ii. 441. 

*<Was insbesondere den Eaisernamen betrifft, so soheint anfangs der Name 
Angasta nnd nooh spater die Beinamen Vespasiana, Trajana, nnd Commoda als 
ein Auszeiohnung zagleioh mit den Pradicaten pia fidelU constans vindex aetema 
felix victrix verliehen za sein, allein die Flaviae, Ulpiae, Aeliae, fiihren diese 
Bezeiohnung nach ihren Grtindem, nnd von Caracalla an wird es Sitte, dass alle 
Legionen den Namen des regierenden Kaisers annahmen.*' 
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This is how the inscription stands in the Corpus (G. I. L, iii. 206) ; 
and it relates to the cutting of a new road through the rocks that 
overhang the river Lycus, (or as it is now called Nahr-el-Kelb or 
Dog-River). This widening of the road was accomplished by 
military aid under the orders of the Emperor Caracalla. No 
doubt, then, we must fill in the blank space with the name of 
some legion. My own eflforts to read the erased letters of the 
original inscription were not very successful. The editors of the 
Corpus insert the name of the third legion : LEG . ill . gallicam. 
They base this upon the fact that the name of the third or 
Gallican legion is found erased in an unaccountable way in an 
inscription from Aradus, while the names of other legions men- 
tioned on the inscription are not erased: amongst these other 
names of legions stands that of the twin tenth legion. Possibly 
there may be a reason for erasing the name: but it is very 
doubtful. If it could be shewn that the tenth legion was in Syria 
between the years 213 — 217 A.D. to which this Dog-River inscrip- 
tion is referred, I should not hesitate to read per • LEG • X • PR • 

NVNC or simply LEG • X • FRETENSEM. 

We do not know a great deal about the Roman regimental 
histories ; and, in particular, the history of the legion Fretensis is 
often confused with that of the Gemino-Fretensis, or twin tenth 
legion, whose province was upper Pannonia\ We do know, how- 
ever, that the tenth legion continued to take part in military 
operations in Judea after the fall of Jerusalem, and that they 
were engaged in the capture of Machaerus and of Masada, the 
last Jewish strongholds'. 

It does not seem likely that Larcius Lepidus, of whom 
Josephus speaks as succeeding Trajan in command of the legion, 
remained long in Judea ; there is a fine inscription, discovered near 
Antium, which contains a list of his military honours, set up to 
his memory by his wife and daughter. I give it from Wilmanns'. 

From this inscription it will be seen that Larcius Lepidus was 
promoted to the government of the combined provinces of Pontus 
and Bithynia. 

^ Cf. Dion Cass. Iv. 23, ol SixaTOt iKdrepoi, cX re iv rg Uavvovig. ry ajua ol SlSvfioi 
Kal ol iv *Iov8alq„ 

a Bell Jud,, vii. 6. 1. 

3 No. 1146=0. 7. L. X. 6659. See also Renier, Acad, des Jnseriptums, xxvi, 
(1867), pp. 269—321. 
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a • larcio • a •/• lepido 

seviR • EQVIT • ROM • trib • mil • leg^ • -x • vir 

Sf LITIB • IVDIC • QVAES^ -pr-pR- PROVINCI AE 

CRETAE • ET • CYRENARl^m • leg - IMP • VESPASIANI 

CAESARIS • AVG • LEG • X • FRETEN5 • donato • DONIS • MIUTARIBVS 

as • IMP • VESPASIANO • CAESARC aug -etT' CAESARE • AVG • F • 

6eLLO • IVDAICO • CORONA • MVRAU; VALLARI • AVREA • HASTIS • PVRIS 

VEXILLIS • DVOBVS • TR • PL • PR • LEG • PROVING • PONTI • ET • BITHYNIAE 

CAECINIA • A • F • LARGA • VXOR • ET 

iaRCIA • A • F • PRISCILLA • FILIA • FECERVNT • 

This inscription seems to have been set up before the death of 
Vespasian (who is styled imperator and not divits, while Titus is 
not called imperator). So that it is probable that Larcius Lepidus 
returned to Rome with Titus \ He was probably succeeded by 
Terentius Rufus ; for we find Rufus in command of the army at 
Jerusalem after the departure of Titus, and the army now means 
the tenth legion. ' 

When Trajan made his expedition against Parthia, he took 
this legion with him, as the following Roman inscription, given by 
Gruter (p. ccclxvii) will shew. 

D«M- 
A • ATINIO • A • F • PAL 

PATERNO * 
SCRIB • AEDIL • CVR 
HON • VSVS • AB . IMP 
EQVO • PUBL • HONOR 
PRAEF • COH • 11 • BRACAR 
AVGVSTAN • TRIB • MIL 
LEG • X • FRETENS • A • DIVO 
TRAIANO • IN • EXPEDITION 
PARTHICA • DONIS • DONAT 
PRAEF • ALAE • VII • PHRYG • CVR 
KAL • FABRATERNOR • NOVOR 
ATINIA • A . F • FAVSTINA • PATRI 
OPTIMO • FECIT 

This monument was set up, then, by Atinia Faustina in honour 
of her father Aulus Atinius Paternus who had been tribune of the 

» BeU. Jtid.,vii. 2. 2. 
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tenth legion in the Parthian war : and the inscription itself is 
subsequent to the death of Trajan, as we see by the term divits. 
Other inscriptions may be brought forward containing references 
to the commanders of the legion Fretensis, but I strongly suspect 
from the places where they are found that they belong to the 
twin-legion in Pannonia, and not to the Fretensis, properly so- 
called. There is however one inscription from Tibur to a legate 
of the tenth legion who is said to have taken part in the military 
movements against Judea in the Hadrianic war : this may furnish 
another link in the fragmentary record of the history of the legion. 
The inscription belongs to the reign of Antoninus Pius, and runs 
as follows (Wilmanns, No. 1186) : 

C • POPILIO • C • F . QVIR • CARO 

PEDONI • COS • VII . VIRO • EPVLON 

SODALI • HADRIANALI • LEGATO 

IMP • CAESARIS • ANTONINI • AVG 

PII • PRO • PR • GERMANIAE • SVPER • ET • EX 

ERCITVS • IN • EA • TENDENTIS 

CVRATORI • VIAR • AVRELIAE • VETERIS • ET 

NOVAE • CORNELIAE • ET • TRIVMPHALIS 

LEGATO • LEGIONIS • X • FRETENSIS 

A • CVIVS • CVRA • SE • EXCVSAVIT • PRAETORI 

TRIBVNO • PLEBIS • Q • DIVI • HADRIANI • AVG 

IN • OMNIBVS • HONORIBVS • CANDIDATO 

IMPERATOR • TRIB • LATICLAVIO • LEG • III 

CYRENEICAE • DONATO • DONIS • MILI 

TARIBVS • A • DIVO • HADRIANO • OB 

I VDAICAM . EXPEDITIONEM • X • VIRO 

STLITIBVS • IVDICANDIS • PATRONO • 

MVNICIPI • CVRATORI • MAXIMI • EXEMPLI 

SENATVS • P • Q • TIBVRS 

OPTIME • DE • REPVBLICA • MERITO • 

We have not succeeded in finding any evidence in imperial 
times of the presence of the tenth legion in the West, and it may 
be presumed, until further evidence is forthcoming, that they were 
an Oriental legion, whose head-quarters was at first on the 
Euphrates, and afterwards at Scythopolis, and then Jerusalem or, 
as it is now called, Aelia Capitolina ; and that their military duties 
were chiefly confined to the restraint of the Parthians and the 
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Arabians. Indeed I should have supposed that this Oriental 
character was the explanation of the mysterious name Fretensis, 
which I take to be a corruption of the word Euphratensis, and to 
have been applied to the legion on account of the province to 
which they were originally designated. The recently published 
Peregrinatio Silviae gives the name of the province as Augusto- 
fratensis ("et inde ingressa fines provinciae Augustofratensis, 
perveni ad civitatem Gerapolim^") which shews the name in 
composition in a form very like the current one. 



III. On an INSCRIPTION NEAR HeBRON. 

In Robinson's Biblical Researches in the year 1838 will be 
found a good description of some important ruins which lie at a 
short distance north-east of Hebron, and are known to the Arabs 
as Ramet-el-Khalil or, which is nearly the same thing (el-Khalil 
being * the Friend ' i.e. Abraham), the place is called by the Jews 
the House of Abraham. 

The following is Robinson's first account: (Vol. i. p. 215) "At 
one hour from Hebron a blind path went off to the right at right 

angles, and on it, about five minutes walk from our road, 

are the foundations of an immense building, which excited our 
curiosity. We ran thither on foot, leaving our beasts to proceed 
slowly ; and found the substructures of an edifice, which would 
seem to have been commenced on a large scale, but never 
completed. They consist of two walls apparently of a large 
enclosure; one facing towards the south-west, two hundred feet 
long ; and the other at right angles facing north-west one hundred 
and sixty feet long, with a space left in the middle of it as if for a 
portal. There are only two courses of hewn stones above ground, 
each three feet four inches high; one of the stones measured 
fifteen and a half feet long by three and one third feet thick. In 
the north-west angle is a well or cistern arched over, but not 
deep. There are no stones or ruins of any kind lying round to 
mark that these walls were ever carried higher. It is difiicult to 
say, judging merely from the remains themselves, what could have 
been the object for which the building was intended. It may 

* Oamurrini, Peregrinatio 8. Silv, Aquitarme^ p. 32. 
H. S. X. 2 
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have been a church: though it does not lie, like most ancient 
churches, in the direction from west to east. Or it might possibly 
have been begun as a fortress: though there would seem to be 
nothing in the vicinity to guard. At any rate these walls cannot 
have been constructed later than the first centuries after the 
Christian Era, and the size of the stones points rather to an earlier 
age. The spot is called by the Arabs Ramet-el-Khalil. The 
Jews of Hebron call it the House of Abraham, and regard this as 
the place of Abraham s tent and terebinth at Mamre. May we not 
perhaps suppose that these massive walls are indeed the work of 
Jewish hands, erected here in ancient days around the spot where 
the founder of theii* race had dwelt?" 

In a note Robinson suggests that, if this supposition be not 
admissible, the remains might perhaps be regarded as belonging 
to the church erected by Constantine, near the supposed place of 
Abraham's terebinth. 

There can be little doubt that the latter supposition is far 
superior to the former, and we shall probably see reason to 
conclude that it is the right interpretation. In 1852 Robinson 
visited the place again and speaks of it with much more confidence 
as the traditional site of Abraham's terebinth. In Biblical Re- 
searches (iii. 279) he expresses himself to the following eflfect. 

" Several items of ancient testimony go far to show that this 
spot, now called er-Ramet, is that which in the early centuries of 
the Christian Era was held, whether truly or falsely, to be the site 
of the terebinth of Mamre, near Hebron, where Abraham long ago 
pitched his tent. The testimojiy of Eusebius and Jerome in the 
fourth century shows that the place was then pointed out near 
Hebron: while from that of Josephus, the Itinerarium Hiero- 
solymitanum in the fourth century, Sozomen in the fifth, and 
Adamnanus in the seventh it is clear that it lay not far from 
Hebron towards Jerusalem. The Itin. Hieros. and Sozomen agree 
in placing it two Roman miles from Hebron ; while Josephus says 
it was only six stadia distant from that city. As the place during 
those centuries was well-known and frequented; and as the 
specification of two miles agrees well with the actual distance 
from Hebron; there can be little doubt that the notice of 
Josephus, though intended to refer to the same spot, is erroneous. 

" Admitting then that this was the reputed place of Abraham's 
terebinth, we can account for the extensive vestiges of an ancient 
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site. Eusebius relates, that the terebinth of Abraham, which was 
still standing in his day, had become an object of worship to 
Christians : as also to the Gentiles round about, who had set up 
here an idol and altars. To break up this idolatrous worship, the 
emperor Constantino gave orders to erect on the spot a Basilica or 
church ; the oversight of which was entrusted to Eusebius him- 
self. In the same connection it is likewise related that this had 
long been the seat of a celebrated mart or fair, whither the people 
of the country far and wide resorted to buy and sell : and that 
after the final overthrow of the Jews in the war with Adrian, 
A.D. 135,. a great multitude of captives of every age and sex were 
here publicly sold as slaves. These facts show that not long after 
the time of Josephus, and for several subsequent centuries, this 
was a well-known and greatly frequented spot ; and they are also 
sufficient to account for the existence here of a large town, the 
actual vestiges of which are still extant. 

"In respect to the immense walls, which form the most imposing 
feature of the place, I find, as yet, no satisfactory explanation. 
They seem not to be Jewish ; for they bear no resemblance to the 
walls of Jewish structures at Hebron or Jerusalem. If a church 
was actually erected here in accordance with the orders of Con- 
stantino ; as indeed the testimony of later writers seems to imply ; 
we should most naturally regard these as its foundation walls. 
Yet they exhibit none of the tokens of ecclesiastical architecture 
and do not of themselves suggest a church." 

From Robinson's time to the present, nothing further seems to 
have been done in the investigation and identification of the ruins 
of Ramet el-Khalil. Baedeker's guide-book is entirely negative as 
to their origin : "what purpose the building served, and whether it 
was ever completed, cannot now be ascertained... The basilica 
which Constantino is said to have erected at Hebron cannot well 
have any connection with these ruins, as their style points to a 
much earlier period. About 50 yards to the East are the ruins of 
another building which is more likely to have been the basilica, 
and near it are two wine presses in the rock." 

On August 1st, 1889 my friend Mr Hanauer, of the London 
Jews' Mission, was so fortunate as to detect some traces of an 
inscription amongst the remains of the great building at Ramet- 
el-Khalil. The sun was shining sideways upon the stones, and the 
following letters could easily be read : 

2—2 
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On one stone were the characters, in an angular hand, 

ANE 

On the next stone west of it, but at a higher level 

AOMNA 
AH?0 

and on another, a little further on, but built back in a sort of 

recess 

EKN 

It may seem rather presumptuous to draw conclusions from 
such scanty remains, but let us see what can fairly be deduced 
from them. 

The inscription is Greek; this can be seen from the form of 
the letter A, followed by H, which last letter must clearly be 
vocalic. This immediately suggests that the first stone contains a 
part of the word dveOrjKev, And the next stone suggests that the 
building and dedication are the work of Julia Domna. 

Now the inscription in question does not seem to be an 
ordinary votive inscription pro salute, it is more like the record of 
a building, or the dedication of an altar. Now that Julia Domna 
and her two sons (Caracalla and Geta) travelled in the East, in 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt, may be regarded as certain. Conse- 
quently we suspect that the letters EKN are the remains of the 
sentence koI rd rexva avTr}^, The inscriptions do not usually 
present Julia Domna by herself, although there are a few cases of 
the kind; she is usually described as viater Augustorum and 
mater Kastrorum, fAV'^vp '^^^ (TTpaToiriSov and the like: but in 
the present case I can find no trace amongst our few broken 
letters of either of these titles. 

I think, however, we can determine something as to the time 
of Julia Domna's building by the following considerations ; it is 
extremely likely that the ancient tourists (and they were in many 
ways as ardent travellers as people in our own day) followed much 
the same order of march as ourselves : and the presence of Julia 
Domna at Hebron is an indication that she was either going into 
Egypt from the North, or into the North from Egypt. Now we 
have significant traces of her presence in Northern Syria in the 
shape of religious buildings dedicated in honour of her visit. 

We allude to the inscription over the great portico of the 
temple at Baalbek, recording that the brazen pillars had been 
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dedicated in honour of the Emperor and his mother, and that the 
capitals of the pillars had been gilded. The inscription is ((7. /. L, 
iii. 138) as follows : 

M • DIIS • HELIVPOL • PRO • SALVTe 
et • VICTORIIS • D • N • ANTONINI • PII • FEL • AVG • ET • IVLIAE • AVG • 

MATRIS • D • N • CAST-SENAT • PATR • AVR- ANTONINVS -LONGINVS- 

SPECVL • LEG * I • 
awTONINIANAE- CAPITA- COLVMNARVM- DVA • AEREA • AVRO • INLVMI- 

NATA • SVA • PECVNIA • EX • VOTO • L • A • S • 

The inscription is not an easy one to read, being only reached 
by long ladders from below or by ropes from above ; nor is it an 
easy one to explain at the first reading. But I think it must be 
clear that the dedication of these gilded columns must have had a 
motive, and it is difficult to see what the motive can have been 
except an imperial visit to Baalbek. 

If we examine the inscription carefully, comparing with it the 
parallel terms which occur in other inscriptions such as mater 
domini nostri et kastrorum et senatus et patriae which occurs a 
number of times as a title of Julia Domna, we shall see the 
meaning of most of the imperial titles. The inscription then says 
that to the gods of Heliopolis for the safety and victories of our 
lord Antoninus Pius Felix Augustus and Julia Augusta the 
mother of our lord and of the camp, the senate and the fatherland, 
a certain Aurelius Antoninus Longinus who was attached to the 
first legion (which had taken the title of Antoniniana) dedicated 
the two brazen capitals of the columns which were gilded at his 
own expense. From this it is clear that the Emperor mentioned 
is not Antoninus Pius, as is sometimes stated in guide-books 
and itineraries but Antoninus the son of Severus, commonly 
known as Caracalla : and the date of the inscription must be later 
than the death of Severus. It will thus be seen that the decora- 
tion of the portico of the temple of Baalbek can be determined 
within a very few years, in the second decade of the third century: 
and it is to the same period that we propose to refer the 
inscription at Ramet el-Khalil. We will show later on another 
inscription which seems to belong to the same imperial journey 
through the Lebanon. 

The next point we notice is that these inscribed stones at 
Ramet el-Khalil are not in situ. They have been displaced from 
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their own building which was probably an altar or something of 
that kind, and now are rebuilt in another. Surely, then, we have 
here the key to what Eusebius means when he says that 
Constantine ordered a Christian church to be built at the site of 
the terebinth : this unfinished building must be the first attempt 
at replacing the idolatrous altars by orthodox structure. 

But why was it never finished? That is a more difiicult 
question. But if reference be made to my "Last Words of 
Baruch," abundant evidence will be found to show that there was 
a popular belief that no buildings could stand in the place where 
the great Theophany had occurred. It is not necessary to repeat 
the proofe of this, and it will be sufficient to suggest that perhaps 
popular clamour may have had something to do with the incom- 
pleteness of the building. At all events we have no reason to 
believe it ever was completed. The apparent antiquity of Con- 
stantino's attempted church is explained by the use made of 
materials from earlier buildings in the neighbourhood. 



IV. On the Acropolis at Baalbek. 

In the previous note we have alluded to the famous ruins at 
Baalbek, and have conjectured that a part of the decoration of the 
portico at the entrance to the buildings was a votive work in 
honour of an actual visit paid to the great temples by the emperor 
Severus and his mother. How much more of the building is due 
to this period we will not undertake to say, but we are confident 
that a careful study would throw much light on this wonderful 
but perplexing, mass of ruins. Most travellers do not remain long 
enough at Baalbe^k to get their orientation; I was fortunate, 
however, to be snowed up there for a number of days, and so was 
able to study the architecture of the temples and Acropolis more 
carefully than I could otherwise have done. 

For the assistance of other travellers I mention here a single 
point which will help them to understand the place ; Baalbek is 
a true Acropolis, and the great central area, which is frequently 
called the fore-court of the larger of the two temples, is a place of 
assembly and of judgment. This may be proved in a very simple 
maimer as follows : the northern wall of the great court consists of 
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shell-shaped exedrae and a double row of niches separated by 
surmounting Corinthian pilasters. At the base of the wall the 
niches are divided by projecting stones, and these stones are 
either seats or mark the places of seats of the judges or councillors 
of Baalbek; for, underneath the niches and along the edges of 
the dividing stones the names of the persons entitled to sit in the 
separate places may actually be seen ; in some cases they are 
worn quite away, in others the Greek letters can still be read by a 
keen eye. There are nine such stone seats in the total recess on 
the north wall, and two more in the wings of the recess. We are 
able to read on one stone 

epoNoc anM... 

and on an adjacent one 

...NOG .. N6C0... 

both of which imply that these were the regular seats of officials. 
Further exploration ought to be made at Baalbek both above 
ground and below. 

Some fragments of an inscription were brought me by the 
guardian of the ruins which were said to be from a small gateway 
at the side of the entrance of the lesser of the two great temples. 
The inscription had evidently been roughly removed from the 
lower courses of the temple wall. The fragments when put 
together did not furnish a complete inscription, but only the 
following : 

G 

...SIBIETSVI 

...Gvls n 
... BSENTI A 

of/'--:. 

the italicised letters being doubtful. 

There are inscriptions constantly turning up in the neighbour- 
hood of Baalbek ; at the entrance to the village from the south 
lie two stones, which are a part of the same Christian monument ; 
for, on putting them together we have 

»i< €icoB <\pxi 
A I A K . . N lil 
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which shews it to be the gravestone of Job the archdeacon. On a 
stone in a garden near the hotel are legible the letters 




No doubt other inscriptions can be found in Baalbek, and some 
forged ones amongst the number. 



V. A GROUP OF FUNERAL INSCRIPTIONS FROM SiDON.. 

The following inscriptions are from the collection of my friend 
Professor Porter of the American College at Beyrout. 

(a) AioAcop€<\M<\ 

pANTOYXP^^'re 
KAieninoeoYMe 
N eAcopexAi pe 
i.e. AtoSwpc ^AfiapdvTOVy y^pYfarl koX iirLTroOovficvc, acopc \(up€, 
(Diodorus son of Amarantus, good and longed for, untimely, farewell !) 

The connection of the adjectives is something like Philippians 
iv, 1, dyaTrrfTol Kol eTrnroOrjToL 

(13) A p T 6 M I A 

COpOCZH 
CA C K A A CO 
CeTH N 6 
i.e. 'ApTc/xtSwpos ^T/cra? KaXcSs eny vc'. 
(Artemidorus, who lived well for 55 years.) 

The lettering is peculiar ; the fi in the first line is of the shape 
which occurs sometimes in early uncials and is called Coptic : 
while the rj is very nearly the same as a modem h (the right- 
hand stroke not being carried above the middle of the line. 

(7) N e I K CO N 

XpH CTeZH 
C AC6TH 
IZ 

i.e. NctKCDi/ XPV^^^' ^'Jo'as hrj t^'. 
(O good Nicon ! who lived 17 years.) 
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(S) r H p c 

TpATee 

OAOMOCTA 
TAXpHCTeXA[l 
peZHCAC 
€THOC 
Trfp6<rrpar€, ...o-Tara, xprfo-rij X^'P^* Zifo-as cTiy or'. 
(Gerostratus... farewell, good friend! who lived 76 years.) 

The name Gerostratus is a famous one in Sidon, if we may 
judge from a splendid sarcophagus at the American Consulate at 
Beyrout, where a gymnasiarch of Sidon is commemorated, to 
which we will allude presently. 

The official title of the present Gerostratus I am unable to 
read. 

(e) c A p B Y 

Ki cxpHc 

CT6Z HC A 
C 6THnH- 

(Sarbukis, good friend ! who lived 80 years.) 
(r) (J) A. A A A I 

KHXPHC 
TH KAI 

Acope 
XAipe 

ZH CAC A 



^A(aoma) AaStfcif' XPW^ '^<*^ awpc xaLp€y ^lyo-cwra . . . 

(Flavia Ladike, good friend untimely taken ! Farewell ! She 

lived ... years.) 

(f ) (J) I A I n n € 

XPHCTCZ 
HCACKA A 
0>C6TH 
MA 

(Farewell ! good Philip ! he lived well for one and forty years.) 
In the last line the m has again the Coptic shape. 
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(ff) . A O I 6 T CO 

• YTCOC 
. N €T0 

Probably ISo^c rf €k^' ovra>s iyivero. 
(0) '...M<\K<\peAic... 

...pTOY 
1 . . . /iaKaipi€ XUnToyuouL . . . 

(t) hithAhke... 

<\2 ION EipOi)N (()... 
THNXPHITHN KA... 
HNEc[TE]pSENAN... 
KAIT[0Y]TENKATErpAY... 

S...B HX^Mpoic... 

('H <m7X...aftov€ijp<ov...T7V xptforrlv . , ."qv €OT€p^ci'...Kat tovt* 
ivKariypa\lf€. . .;(acpois.) 

Evidently from the ^i^ earep^ev, this inscription belongs to a 
lady's tomb ; and we may perhaps recognize in the last line aifx^ie 
fcdKijy x^tpot9. Is the previous part of the inscription the remains 
of verses ? 

The next two inscriptions are pf doubtful origin; we refer 
them to Bejnrout, for want of more accurate knowledge. 

(la) and (t/3) They consist of two long strips fix)m the plinths 
of some tomb ; probably containing parts of the same inscription : 
the first shews 

... KO Y0H.., 

AYnAicnpoAeiYACiAApcKAiAAi... 
KeiceTicrApeNBico-'MAecoNceniKpai... 

and the second 

...coi [c]T6pHeeic 

...00 KAICj) I A TATOC 

Evidently a funeral inscription in verse. 
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vi. a group of inscriptions in the garden of the' 
American Consulate at Beyrout. 

The following four inscriptions have certainly been published, 
but where ? The finest is a magnificent sarcophagus from Sidon, 
of which we give a representation. 

(a) It is the sarcophagus of Gerostratus, the gymnasiarch to 
which we alluded above : the inscription is very simple. 

rHpOCTpAT€ 

TYMN ACiApxe 
X^'pe 
(Farewell, gymnasiarch Gerostratus f) 

The family of Gerostratus is famous in these parts. One of 
the name was king of Aradus, when Alexander made his invasion 
of the East in 333 B.C.; cf. Kenrick, Phenicia, p. 412 "Gerostratus 
was king of Aradus and the adjoining territory ; the people sent 
his son to surrender the island to Alexander. The king himself 
was with the Persian fleet, but he deserted and came to Sidon in 
time to assist in the siege of Tyre." Perhaps we may trace in 
this account the origin of the Sidon family of Gerostrati. 

(13) A square block surmounted by a carved lion ; on one face 
of the block the inscription 

D. ^ M. 

VIBIAE 

AVRELIAE 

CONIVGI 

EARISSIMAE 

AELIVS DIOSCVRVS 

CONSECRAVIT 

(i.e. Aelius Dioscurus dedicated this monument to his dearest wife 

Vibia Aurelia.) 

The monument probably belongs to Beyrout, as it would not 
be a very easy one to move*. 

^ I see now that this inscription is given amongst the additamenta in G. I. L. 
iii. 6042. It is there stated that the stone was discovered at Beyrout in excavating 
for the foundations of Fachri Bey's house. 
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(7) A portion of an inscribed altar, dedicated to the Sun. 



H AioY 

BCOMOC 

Some signs of the letters mo (?) in the line above fiXlov 
and over the letters 17X. Locality from which the inscription 
came unknown to me. Perhaps Baalbek ? 

(h) M € p K o Y p • [c] 

YnepcooTH 

piACN IKH C 
<\N€6HK£N 
AYTO Kp ATOpCON 

(i.e. 'M.€pKovpios vn-cp {ruynjpia^ [koi] vim/s avc^KCV avTOKparofHDV,) 

A votive inscription for the safety and triumph of the Emperors 
by Mercurius. The inscription must be of the Antonine period. 
This seems to be the reverse of the previous inscription ; the altar 
being inscribed on two sides. 



VII. Four INSCRIPTIONS from the neighbourhood of Tyre. 

The next group of inscriptions consists of four which I obtained 
at Tjre. They are only small fragments and not much can be 
made of them. 

(a) A fragment of a votive inscription. 



(/9) 



...102... 


...YPI02Z0 ... 


..AlHAjpiA.. 


.ane6hk[en. 


icnoc... 


NO N N ... 


OYTOC... 
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(7) . , . € N H n A p . . . 

...ApCOC IC€.. 

...Ti ynpec,, 
, . , A I CO N [0] . . . 



(a bar across the diphthongal sign, perhaps to represent the letters rov) 

(S) 

...A0YI022AA... 
...N IAN 0210 Y A I... 
.. . A AO YIO 2E K.. . 
. . . I 2 T O E (J) , . . 

...COSVI... 

...VIRIS... 

...ESDE... 

...[SI]... 



This inscription is bilingual; and although it is much muti- 
lated some of the names can be made out ; the first in the Greek 
is Flavius Salvinianus, the next apparently is Julius Flavins. 
This has a military appearance. But what they did, or dedicated 
I am unable to determine. 



VIII. On AN INSCRIPTION OF DOMITIAN. 

Just below the village of Akoura in the Lebanon a road, which 
has been artificially cut through the rocks in certain places, 
diverges over the mountains towards Baalbek vi& Lake Yemouneh, 
The ordinary road to Baalbek is over the ridge behind Akoura 
and so by way of Besherreh and the Cedars and across the 
Lebanon. But the divergent road of which we are speaking was 
cut in early times, apparently with the view of obtaining a more 
direct passage. The Corpus Inscriptionum (0. /. L. iii. 179) 
gives from Renan a copy of an inscription which stands on the 
face of the rock at the commencement of this road. It is as 
follows : 

lap DOMITIANIA^G.S.V.T 
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with the following explanatory note : 

"In rupe prope Akuram in loco q. d. Diradjet Mar Gervan 
(gradus s. Petri), ibi ubi aperit se via per rupes excisa Heliupolim 
versus: visusque est titulus Renano ad earn ipsam caesuram 
ratione pertinere." 

Renan is perfectly right in sajdng that the inscription refers 
to the cutting of the road : for a careful examination in a good 
light will shew that there is a second line to the inscription ; viz. 

IVSSV + + + CV + + + + + 

where the lacunae may conjecturally be filled up so as to give 
the words " iussu et pecunia sua " (the last letter looks more like Q 
than a). What is meant by the letters s . V , T, no one seems to 
know. 

The reason why the place is known to-day by the name of 
S. Peter's stair, is that in the side of the mountain near the 
village is the cell of an ascetic named Peter, which cell is now 
rudely fitted with an altar and a wretched picture of the Virgin. 
It is really a very fine rock-tomb with deep-cut niches all round 
the cell for sarcophagi. Whether any monk of the name of 
Peter ever anticipated his dissolution by sleeping in one of these 
sarcophagi I leave an open question. 



IX. On an INSCRIPTION FROM THE TEMPLE OF VeNUS 
AT AfKA. 

At Afka in the Lebanon may still be seen the remains of one 
of the most famous of the temples of the Adonis Tammuz cult : 
here, perhaps, even more than at Byblos was the place of weeping 
for Tammuz (of which Ezekiel speaks in language that implies 
that the popular Sjrrian Adonis worship had found a home even 
within the holy precincts of Jerusalem itself). There are few 
more lovely spots in the Lebanon than the site of this temple. 
From a deep cave in the hollow of the mountains comes a 
rushing stream, one of the sources of the Nahr Ibrahim. This 
stream when in flood detaches a stratum of purple earth from its 
banks, and colours its waters with it, thus giving rise to the story 
of the blood of the newly wounded Adonis. Close to the birth- 
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place of the stream, in an eminent position is the temple of 
Venus- Apheca, whose ruins go back to the time of Constantino, 
and whose building must be dated many centuries before. This 
temple must have been one of the chief points of interest to the 
travellers of the first centuries of our era. 

We are inclined to believe that this spot was visited by Julia 
Domna; the reader will remember that we attempted to find a 
motive for the gilding of the columns of the portico at Baalbek, 
by assuming an imperial visit to the great temples. But if we 
make such a hypothesis, the empress Julia Domna is hardly likely 
to have come into the Lebanon without visiting the temple at 
Afka, which was one of the most famous in Syria. The following 
inscription which is in the collection of Professor Poiiier at Beyrout, 
and which came from the temple referred to will throw some 
light on the question. 

. . . [c] 00 T H p I A c. . . 
...Ta>N6YceS€[?Y] 
...[o?]y AYpHAioc 
[?6 5]a>A + H + + noA6i 

The inscription, especially in the last line is hard to read. 
But three things are clear : it is a votive inscription for the well- 
being of certain imperial personages {virep acoT'qpLa^ = pro salute); 
that these persons are spoken of in the plural; and that the 
person to whom the inscription is due is named Aurelius. Now 
it is evident that this is very like the Baalbek inscription in all 
three points ; and taking into account that Afka is the next point 
of interest to Baalbek for a traveller in these pai'ts (unless we 
choose to go round by the Cedars), it does not seem unreasonable 
to infer that the Aurelius of the Afka inscription is the same as 
the one who gilded the columns at Baalbek. 

In that case we can hardly avoid the conclusion that Aurelius 
of the first legion was not on military duty, in the strictest sense 
of the word, but that he was sight-seeing with an imperial party. 
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X. The INSCRIPTION of Silo am*. 

The famous inscription of Siloam is known to all archsBologists 
as one of the most precious monuments of the early history of our 
race ; and its indisputable evidence has thrown much light on the 
state of civilization in the earliest times of the Jewish monarchy, 
on the development of the Jewish literature, and on the genesis 
of the Western alphabets from their common Semitic ancestral 
form. 

When we say that all archaeologists know the worth of the 
Siloam stone, perhaps we might go on to say that by the workings 
of a kindly Providence we are all of us becoming archaeologists, 
especially in Oriental matters ; for the right understanding of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and the right estimation of the Jewish lite- 
rature and ethics, are more and more seen to depend upon that 
revived sense of the life of past ages which comes to us more 
keenly in the study of archaeology than by any other means. It 
may be assumed, then, that any new information, with regard to 
this important monument will be welcome, even though it should 
seem to be of the nature of a tragedy. 

Up to the present time, the story of the Siloam stone has been 
rather of the nature of a romance ; it often happens so in archaeo- 
logical work, and perhaps this makes the study so much more 
attractive to ordinary minds than that of philology. The romance 
of the search after a lost root or a lost linguistic form is nothing 
compared to the excitement provoked by the discovery of an 
inscribed stone from a vanished temple, or a piece of the wall of 
an ancient city. Imagine, for example, the emotion of M. Clermont 
Ganneau when he saw protruding from the ground the stone 
inscribed with Greek letters, which had once formed a part of the 
fence between the Court of the Gentiles and the Court of the 
Israelites in the Jewish temple. Or take the case of Mr Wood, 
the explorer of Ephesus, when he found the first tokens of that 
great temple of Artemis, which had been so long sunk deep below 
the surface of the marshy soil on which the first builders had 
placed it, that it might enjoy immunity from the shock of earth- 
quake. No less interesting than these, nor less valuable from a 

* Reprinted from the Sunday School Times (Philadelphia) Dec. 6, 1890. 
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scientific point of view, was the accidental discovery of the famous 
Siloam inscription, by the boys in Jerusalem, who wandered from 
the pool of Siloam into the southern end of the ancient tuimel 
that connects the pool with the Fountain of the Virgin in the 
Kedron Valley, and detected the incised letters upon the side of 
the tunnel not far from its entrance. 

This was ten years ago. In February of 1881, Professor Sayce 
made his copy of the inscription by candle-light, and a paper 
squeeze of the inscription was taken, as well as a plaster cast. 
Finally, the inscription was treated with hydrochloric acid by 
Professor Guthe in order to dissolve out the lime which had 
settled in the deeply incised letters (an unfortunate proceeding, 
according to my judgment). Copies of the plaster cast of the 
inscription have found their way into the West ; and the original 
mould from which they were made is in my possession (the artist 
who made it, caught a fever from working in the foul air of the 
tunnel). So that we can say that we are very well placed for a 
knowledge of the inscription, and may console ourselves over that 
fact, for now we come to the tragic part of the story, — the inscrip- 
tion itself has disappeared 1 

In order to explain more ftiUy about this piece of vandalism, 
let me now communicate some bits of information which are not 
generally known. 

For some time past there have been rumors in Jerusalem of 
the discovery of a new Hebrew inscription. As far back as the 
month of August, copies of it were in circulation, something to the 
following effect : 

riNxini D^ytrn uhy&i D^ytrn 

D^ytrn yish Nxan ni3Tn D^jre^ri 

iniN Dpni np D^ytrn ymn) 

any nn p ne^v^H h'tini) mh 

niprni ^bw Dpa ny ^n'^iyso 

Now the meaning of this transcript is evidently as follows : 
"This channel (or drain) was made at the command of ninety, and 
laborers ninety, and the outlay ninety : remember thou wilt find before thee 
H. S. X. 3 
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ninety, and behind thee ninety : take it, and thou shalt raise it to a river, and 
the work is strengthened^ from Mount Qarha frt>m thy work to the place 
which men will call, and thou shalt remember it, Shiloah." 

Now this inscription evidently has reference to the tunnel of 
Siloam. Further, it is a forgery. The author of it has fortified 
himself for the work by a study of the famous Moabite Stone, in 
which he found a word which has never yet been satisfectorily 
explained; namely, the word "Qarha." We find Mesha, king of 
Moab, recording that there was no cistern in the wall in Qarha ; 
but no one seems exactly to know what " Qarha " means, — ^whether 
it was a place or a citadel, or something different from either. 
Accordingly the author of this inscription of which I have given 
the rough transcript, will have the doubtful word to represent a 
mountain connected with the Siloam tunnel in some mysterious 
manner, perhaps because of the mention of a cistern in Qarha. 

The reports which were current in Jerusalem showed that the 
Moabite Stone had something to do with the "find"; for it was 
reported that the stone was a new Moabite Stone in the possession 
of a certain wealthy Greek. It may be doubted, however, whether 
the wealthy Greek wished the Moabite Stone to be mentioned in 
the matter. His object was something quite different. It is 
suggestive enough from the transcript that we have here an 
attempt to complete the Siloam inscription, which is known to be 
imperfect and illegible at the end, the concluding sentence being 
generally given as follows : 

<' And the waters flowed frt>m the channel into the pool for a diistance of 
one thousand cubits, and [a part of] a cubit was the height of the rock," etc. 

Now, it would seem that the forger of the new stone, seeing 
that the tunnel inscription had ended incompletely with numerical 
details of the work, was disposed to fill up the lacuna with state- 
ments about the number of men employed, and other similar 
matter ; all of which is very clever, but absolutely useless unless 
the actual Siloam inscription were removed from its place, so that 
no tests for the newly read letters might be employed. A horrible 
suspicion of vandalism thus rises in the mind. But we are moving 
too fast ; let us return to sober history. 

The reports current in Jerusalem said that the stone was in 
the ancient Fhenician character. This was what might have been 

^ Or does he mean ** the beginniog of the work " ? 
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expected. Phenician alphabets are a specialty amongst the forgers 
of inscriptions in Syria (only they make mistakes sometimes ; I 
myself was offered some Phenician inscriptions by the youth of 
Sidon, in which the artist had mingled early forms of the Greek 
alphabet, evidently from some Western hand-book, in which the 
two languages were compared as to their early alphabetic forms). 

To bring the matter to a point, a correspondent of mine 
succeeded, on the 18th of last October, in getting an introduction 
to the wealthy Greek of whom report had been speaking, and an 
invitation to examine the newly discovered stones. Accordingly, 
he paid a visit, and, by good luck, the Greek was away from home, 
and his wife was well pleased to show the inscriptions. 

First and foremost (horresco referens), there was lifted on the 
table an ancient stone with Phenician characters, which a glance 
showed to be nothing more or less than the great inscription of 
Siloam. Next came the Phenician inscription of which we gave a 
copy above. An examination of this stone showed it to be a 
forgery. Where the copy has a Hebrew p, the stone had a b. 
The Arabs cannot pronounce a p ; with them Tripolis becomes 
Tarabviiis; and a steamboat (vapore) is hahoor. 

It was clear, then, that the stone was a forgery of some 
Arabic-speaking person, and was meant as a pendant to the 
Siloam inscription. My correspondent tells me he returned to 
Jerusalem, and lost no time in making the necessary visit to the 
tunnel of Siloam. Every evil suspicion was verified ; the inscrip- 
tion had indeed been removed. As my correspondent was coming 
away from the examination of the tunnel, he met Fra Lievin, the 
famous Franciscan archaeologist, the authority of authorities on all 
Jerusalem antiquities. To him he communicated the discovery; 
and the reply which he received was " Mais c'est un vandalisme !" 
a sentiment in which I think I may assume t];iat all scholars 
will join. 
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Sarcophagus of Gerostratus 
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